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Once  sense  of  personal  identity  depends  upon  the  recapture  in 
memory  of  the  key  places  in  which  one's  life  has  taken  place. . . 

— Rockwell  Gray 


Place  in  fiction  is  the  named,  identified,  concrete,  exact  and 
exacting,  and  therefore  credible,  gathering  spot  of  all  that  has  been 
felt,  is  about  to  be  experienced,  in  the  novel's  progress.  Location 
pertains  to  feeling;  feeling  profoundly  pertains  to  place;  place  in 
history  partakes  of  feeling,  as  feeling  about  history  partakes  of 
place. 

— Eudora  Welty 
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Another  Place 

By  Elizabeth  Hudson 
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he  old  black  man  has  claimed  his 
place  on  the  sidewalk,  amid  thin-membraned  sacks 
of  rotting  garbage  and  shattered  glass  bottles.  He 
sits  with  his  knees  pulled  to  his  chest,  his 
shoulders  slumped  against  the  brick  wall  of  a 
building  covered  with  dried  wads  of  chewed  gum 
and  thick  lines  of  furiously  drawn  graffiti.  He  looks 
up  at  me  with  shocking  white-rimmed  eyes  and 
motions  to  the  open  cigar  box  at  his  feet,  its  felt 
bottom  almost  covered  with  pennies,  quarters,  and 
crinkled  dollar  bills.  I  throw  in  a  handful  of  change 
and  he  starts  to  play — a  few  notes  at  first,  bluesy 
and  soulful,  until  the  harmonica  slides  across  his 
lips,  fast,  dizzying,  like  an  animal  alive,  restless 
and  captive  in  his  cupped  hand.  Shards  of  inky 
sweat  pop  out  across  his  forehead  and  cut  into  his 
face.  His  eyes  pinched  tight;  still  he  plays,  as  the 
veins  in  his  neck  pulse  and  throb  with  the  wail 
and  the  burn  of  this  instrument.  The  wildness  rides 
through  the  air,  pokes,  prods,  rubs  against  my  skin. 
My  own  breath  tugs  in  my  chest;  my  blood  is 
reduced  to  a  surge  of  jagged  spurts.  He  is  the  snake 
charmer,  the  hypnotist,  the  pied  piper  of  Bourbon 
Street.  He  has  seized  me,  a  new  victim,  like  so 
many  others  with  their  neat  haircuts  and  clean 
shoes  and  polite  smiles.  And  I  give  in. 

New  Orleans,  even  at  midnight,  is  stifling 
hot.  A  veil  of  fog  skims  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  hiding  it.  Strings  of  bars  prop  open  their 
doors  with  metal  chairs  and  wooden  crates;  sultry 
steam  escapes  from  the  cracks  of  the  blackened 
pavement.    Tan-suited  men,  business  travelers. 


shed  their  jackets  and  stuff  their  yellow  silk  ties  in 
their  pants  pockets.  Waves  of  heat  wrap  around 
the  lamplights,  shooting  out  colored  halos, 
casting  a  distorted  hue  on  the  faces  paled  by  a 
laughing  moon.  The  heat  clings  like  a  fever  and 
feeds  on  the  delirium,  inducing  the  madness... 


Across  the  street,  a  crowd  has  gathered 
below  the  iron-railed  balcony  of  an  expensive 
French  Quarter  apartment.  The  woman  stands 
motionless  on  the  terrace,  a  statue.  Her  blonde 
hair  is  too  long  to  be  real;  it  hangs  down  her  back 
like  weathered  wheat  and  she  wears  a  choking 
amount  of  makeup — fuschia  lipstick  and  round 
circles  of  red  rouge  and  spidery  eyelashes  that  curl 
upward,  just  brushing  her  brow.  She  is  completely 
naked  except  for  the  garlands  of  plastic  Mardi  Gras 
beads  which  hang  around  her  neck.  She  smiles  at 
the  crowd  with  a  mouthful  of  bleached  teeth,  pulls 
a  strand  of  the  jewelry  over  her  head  and  dangles 
it  off  the  edge  of  the  banister,  like  bait.  The  crowd 
explodes;  a  frenzy  of  hands  bolt  into  the  air  as  she 
throws  the  beads,  and  I  reach  up  too,  grabbing  and 
clawing,  and  I  feel  them  twist  around  my  fingers. 
The  crowd  chants  and  roars;  bodies  sway  and 
bump  into  each  other.  I  stand  on  tiptoes  and  move 
with  the  crowd,  a  jostled  mixture  of  college 
students  who  don't  dare  raise  a  hand  in  class,  over- 
worked nurses  with  callused  feet,  well-dressed 
bankers,  Mexican  immigrants.  We  hold  our  half- 
empty  bottles  in  a  toast  to  the  woman  and  beg  for 
more  beads. 


In  New  Orleans,  the  dead  are  not  buried. 
Coffins  line  up  on  top  of  the  earth,  human-length 
boxes  laid  out  in  a  grid  pattern,  a  checkerboard 
square.  The  river  hovers  above  the  cen^etery, 
higher  than  this  city-below-sea-level.  The  Natchez 
steamship  plows  across  the  muddy  water;  its 
bullhorn  is  music  from  the  otherworld,  low  and 
droning.  It  floats  above  the  horizon  like  a  surreal 
vision,  basking  in  the  bizarre,  obscuring 
normality... 


The  alley  is  dark,  laced  with  dope  fiends 
and  street  people  who  will  disappear  by  sunrise, 
as  if  sucked  up  by  the  street  sweeper.  They  are 
hollow-cheeked  and  skinny  and  they  weave  in  and 
out  of  tourists,  asking  for  money  with  outstretched 
hands  and  empty  eyes.  Rats  burrow  inside  the 
stained  styrofoam  cups  and  gnaw  out  the  bottoms 
with  their  sharpened  teeth.  Two  men  stand  in  the 
dimly  lit  doorway,  kissing,  open-mouthed.  I  try 
not  to  notice,  don't  want  to  stare,  but  somehow  I 
can't  help  it.  The  taller  man  is  attractive.  He  has 
on  white  pants,  creased  down  the  leg,  and 
beveled  cheekbones,  and  I  wonder  where  he 
works,  what  he  reads,  when  he  eats  supper.  He 
slides  his  hand  across  the  other  man's  chest,  up 
his  shirt.  He  tilts  his  head  so  I  can  see  his  tongue, 
pointed  and  darting  inside  the  other's  mouth.  I 
hear  the  whispers  behind  me:  teenaged  boys  in 
leather  high-top  shoes  make  gagging  sounds;  a 
walking  couple,  hand-in-hand,  giggle  nervously 
and  snap  a  picture  of  this  street  life  on  display.  In 
another  place,  it  would  not  be  this  way.  Children 
would  be  snatched  off  the  streets  by  their  oxford- 
cloth  collars  and  led  into  paneled  kitchens  to  eat 
oatmeal  cookies  and  make  milk  mustaches.  In 
another  place,  the  white-haired  man  and  his  wife 
would  crawl  through  the  streets  in  their  mid-sized 
brown  sedan  and  never  notice  the  voodoo 
museum — its  pin-stabbed  dolls  with  cornshucked 
hair  dangle  from  the  ceiling — which  peeks  out 
from  behind  the  towering  cathedral  church.  In 
another  place,  plastic  ecru-skinned  mannequins 
pose  with  perfect  posture  behind  department  store 
plate  glass,  spotty  with  finger  smudges.  They  are 
perpetually  covered  in  linen  skirts  and  wool  coats. 


never  to  be  left  shamefully  bare,  indecent. 

They  call  it  the  City  of  Sin,  where  demons 
dance  in  the  streets,  and  perversity  preys  on  the 
curious.  It  is  the  forbidden  journey  into  the 
shadows  of  a  soul,  a  trip  to  the  brink  and  over  the 
edge  of  morality.  Bourbon  Street  hums  with  the 
ebb  of  this  energy,  this  electricity,  which  breaks 
apart  the  bounds  and  shackles  of  society  and 
sweeps  us  along  in  its  undercurrent,  knocking  our 
feet  out  from  under. 

Only  the  mimes  remain  frozen.  White 
greasepaint  hardens  their  thin-lipped  expression; 
they  stare  straight  ahead,  unthinking  and  rigid. 
They  hold  their  palms  up,  robotically,  and  we  pay. 
The  mime  will  shift  his  positions  and  assume  a 
perfect  paralysis.  We  laugh  and  point  and  regard 
this  curious  oddity,  this  mime  trapped  in  an 
unyielding  stiffness,  and  we  never  notice  the 
reflection. 


Robert  Labranche:  charcoal  on  paper 


Second  Place 


Looking  for  the  Unknown 

by  Rob  Milde 


J^, 


.  teenaged  boy  stood  on  the  wooden 
platform  and  examined  the  chff.  I  chmbed  the 
stairs  and  quietly  we  contemplated  what  we  knew 
and  what  we  couldn't  know  about  the  enigmatic, 
ancient  paintings  that  covered  the  limestone  wall, 
protected  through  centuries  by  the  slightest  of 
overhangs.  An  overhang  could  protect  the 
paintings  from  the  weather,  but  not  the  painters 
from  disease  and  invasion,  and  so  the  meaning  or 
the  use  of  this  particular  spot  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  or  extrapolated  from  the  practices  of  other 
Aboriginal  Australians.  One  of  whom  was  the 
teenager  standing  next  to  me,  part  of  a  busload  of 
Aboriginal  school  kids  here  to  learn  about  their 
heritage.  I  was  part  of  a  busload  of  American 
college  students  studying  our  heritage  less 
directly,  gazing  in  our  own  nation's  mirror  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

This  was  my  second  day  at  Carnarvon  Gorge, 
a  state  park  half  a  day's  drive  into  the  outback — 
the  sparsely  populated  interior — of  Queensland, 
a  state  occupying  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
continent.  With  my  classmates,  1  had  already 
explored  much  of  the  physical  mystery  of  the 
gorge:  what  lay  beyond  the  next  bend,  its  plants 
and  animals,  the  views  from  its  heights.  It 
remained  for  me  to  wander  alone  with  some  half- 
baked  ideas,  looking  for  what  made  the  gorge  a 
sacred  place,  hoping  to  understand  or  perhaps  to 
have  my  own  encounter  with  something  sublime. 
I  needed  to  haunt  the  gorge  alone  for  a  while;  1 
didn't  know  that  the  gorge  would  also  haunt  me, 
possess  me  years  later  to  try  to  rationalize,  decide 
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what  I  was  looking  for,  describe  what  1  found, 
compare  the  experience  to  the  rest  of  my  life,  from 
which  my  time  in  Australia  seems  strangely 
separate.  Compare  it  to  another  encounter  with  a 
more  threatening  part  of  the  natural  world,  in  a 
dry  canyon  miles  from  any  road  in  the  wilderness 
of  Utah. 

I  can  make  sense  of  my  experience  now  bv 
saying  that  the  sacred  and  the  natural  world  are 
linked  by  mystery:  something  is  sacred  when  we 
can  know  or  experience  it  partially,  but  never 
understand  it  in  its  entirety,  and  the  natural  world 
is  that  way.  Beyond  what  we  can  know  about 
nature,  there  is  always  a  much  larger  unknown,  a 
void  in  our  understanding  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  fill,  to  give  the  name  of  something  sacred. 
Looking  at  the  paintings  on  that  cliff  wall  in 
Australia,  I  could  never  know  what  name  the 
painters  had  given  to  the  unknown,  but  I  could 
feel  the  mystery  that  compelled  them  to  fill  the  cliff 
with  their  signatures:  the  shapes  of  their  hands 
outlined  in  colors.  A  blank  limestone  wall  looks  in 
human  minds  like  a  canvas  without  a  signature, 
an  impenetrable  meaning.  On  the  surface  of  that 
unknowable  meaning,  we  put  our  signatures,  our 
names  for  God,  our  metaphysical  systems,  our 
rationalizations,  the  products  of  our  searches. 

A  wooden  walkway  led  up  to  the  cliff,  the 
first  sacred  place  I  would  visit  that  dav.  The 
smooth,  protected  surface  of  the  cliff  ^vas  full  of 
hands  and  nets.  Sometime  in  the  last  40,000 
eventful  years,  probablv  manv  times  for  manv 


reasons,  people  filled  their  mouths  with  the  dust 
of  yellow,  red,  and  white  ochre  and  blew  the 
outlines  of  their  hands  onto  this  rock.  Here  and 
there  among  the  hands  were  drawn  square 
networks  that  seemed  to  blow  in  the  wind  or  in  a 
sea  current.  There  were  also  several  carvings  of 
vulvae:  canoe-shaped  rounded  protrusions  with 
indentations  in  the  middle.  I  had  no  camera,  but 
decided  to  hold  the  drawings  in  my  memory. 

The  teenager  and  1  examined  the  drawings, 
neither  one  of  us  with  a  clue  to  their  meaning.  We 
didn't  know  whether  they  were  put  there  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  years  ago.  We  didn't 
know  how  they  were  used.  We  didn't  know  if  they 
represented  anything  or  were  the  byproducts  of 
ceremony.  We  knew  that  the  tribe  which  used  this 
place  was  dead.  We  knew  that  this  spot  was 
especially  sacred  to  theni.  We  knew  that  they 
practiced  a  religion  not  unlike  others  throughout 
Australia,  and  spoke  a  language  not  unlike  the 
languages  of  people  around  them,  but  very 
different  from  languages  in  other  regions  of  the 
continent. 

But  with  much  the  same  knowledge,  we  came 
with  different  attitudes  to  this  place.  I  was  a 
visiting  stranger  examining  a  curiosity.  He  wore 
the  flag  of  the  land  rights  movement  on  the  back 
of  his  jean  jacket:  black  on  top,  red  on  the  bottom 
with  a  yellow  disc  in  the  center.  The  black  stands 
for  the  skin  of  native  Australians,  red  for  the  color 
of  the  land  in  Australia's  sacred  Centre  and  for  two 
centuries  of  spilled  blood,  yellow  for  the  sun  that 
gives  life.  The  flag  told  me  that  he  belonged  to  this 
spot  and  that  this  spot  belonged  to  him.  It  meant 
that  Aborigines  should  decide  when  and  how  this 
spot  is  visited,  and  that  I  should  have  had  to 
apply  to  them  for  permission  to  trespass  here. 

There  is  no  one  traditional  Aboriginal 
religion,  but  we  can  still  generalize  about  the 
multiplicity  of  religions  around  the  continent.  All 
the  different  Australian  cultures  have  common 
threads,  such  as  those  focused  on  in  Bruce 
Chatwin's  The  Songlines.  Common  threads  that 
stretch,  for  instance,  north  to  south  from  the  Java 
Sea  through  the  continent's  Centre  to  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  in  a  continuous  narrative  song 
that  maps  the  landscape  while  it  describes  the 


land's  mythic  origins,  allowing  one  to  walk  the 
whole  distance  using  the  song  as  a  guide,  if  only 
one  could  know  the  song's  various  sections  in  all 
the  languages  of  the  territories  it  passes  through, 
if  only  all  of  those  languages  still  existed,  if  only 
the  song's  caretakers  were  not  dying  out  with  no 
one  to  replace  theni.  In  the  traditional  view,  these 
caretakers  keep  not  just  the  song,  but  the  land  alive; 
the  song  is  what  continuously  creates  the  land. 
Some  spots,  like  Carnarvon  Gorge  or  Ayers  Rock, 
might  be  especially  sacred,  but  really  all  land  in 
Australia  is  sacred  to  those  following  Aboriginal 
tradition.  Every  part  of  the  land  has  its  mythic 
origin  in  what  is  translated  as  the  Dreamtime  or 
the  Creation  Era.  This  origin  is  not  a  mythic  past, 
however:  the  Dreanttime  is  always  happening,  the 
ancestors  are  always  creating  the  land  in  a  mystic 
present  which  includes  everything  that  exists  in 
our  reality  (when  they  quarrel,  they  have  been 
known  to  send  jet  planes  to  annoy  each  other).  In 
a  way  1  do  not  fully  understand,  the  songs  keep 
this  happening.  Is  it  that  the  Dreamtime  is  the 
narrative  time  of  song  and  ceremony,  or  that  song 
and  cerentony  keep  the  crucial  knowledge  alive? 
This  is  where  the  teenager's  understanding 
doubtless  overtook  mine  that  day.  At  the  very  least, 
he  had  something  to  compare  to  those  paintings, 
a  conceptual  framework  1  did  not  know  existed. 
He  might  have  known  more:  I  was  told  that  no 
one  knew  the  uses  of  these  drawings,  but  there  may 
have  been  information  that  /  was  not  meant  to 
know. 

Many  white  Australians  have  used  the 
variations  in  traditional  Aboriginal  culture  as  an 
argument  against  the  land  rights  movement.  This 
land  can't  be  sacred  to  you,  they  say.  You  are  not 
of  the  tribe  who  owned  this  land.  You  don't  speak 
the  same  language  or  have  exactly  the  same 
beliefs,  and  anyway  you  all  speak  English  and  go 
to  church  now.  We  killed  them  fair  and  square;  it's 
ours.  Not  yours.  Stop  believing  what  you  believe! 
Let  us  define  and  divide  you!  These  arguments 
play  well  in  conservative  Queensland,  but  don't 
make  much  sense:  Aborigines  are  no  longer  a 
constellation  of  separate  tribes,  but  a  group  united 
by  the  last  two  hundred  years'  history.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  traditional  culture  survives,  each 


variation  is  still  profoundly  similar  to  the  others. 
Traditional  culture  is  not  all  that  Aboriginal  people 
have  at  their  disposal  nowadays,  only  the  part  of 
themselves  that  most  consider  necessary  for  their 
survival.  Outside  the  1988  Bicentennial  World 
Expo  in  Brisbane,  Queensland's  capital,  I  asked  an 
Aboriginal  protest  leader  if  the  political  and 
religious  sides  of  the  land  rights  movement  could 
be  separated.  This  soft-spoken,  tired  man  became 
vehement:  "No!  They  are  the  same!"  He  insisted 
that  an  Aboriginal  lawyer  working  for  land  rights 
in  an  office  in  the  capital  was  the  ally  of,  say,  the 
teenaged  boy  in  a  jean  jacket  contemplating 
ancient  paintings,  reminders  of  what  is  still  known 
and  what  has  already  been  lost. 

The  bus  took  us  through  seemingly  endless 
rangeland  before  we  reached  the  Gorge.  That 
landscape  was  a  shade  of  green  seen,  I  am  sure, 
nowhere  else  on  earth:  a  light  olive  green,  as  if  a 
bright  neon  fire-engine  green  were  painted  over 
with  an  insufficient  coat  of  army  camouflage.  The 
bus  broke  down;  forty  American  students  climbed 
a  nearby  heap  of  stones  covered  with  bushes,  that 
rose  a  few  hundred  feet  out  of  the  surrounding 
perfectly  flat  land.  From  the  summit,  I  looked  into 
the  distance  and  wondered  why,  on  a  clear  day  in 
a  semi-desert,  the  horizon  should  be  hidden  in  a 
light  olive  green  fog.  Light  olive  green  fields, 
studded  with  brown  cows  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
rimmed  with  barbed  wire,  all  blended  into  that 
distant  haze  of  color. 

Eucalyptus  gas:  probably  the  explanation  for 
the  color,  the  distant  fog,  and  the  smell.  You  can 
get  a  whiff  of  the  smell  in  California,  where 
expatriate  eucalyptus  trees  thrive.  But  when  you 
step  out  of  the  airport  in  Australia,  it  knocks  you 
over.  Eucalyptus  trees,  the  ubiquitous  backdrop  of 
any  eastern  Australian  scene,  give  off  a  gas  with  a 
peculiar,  pungent  smell.  Most  people  Hke  the  smell. 
Australians,  living  with  it  all  the  time,  probably 
don't  know  it's  there.  (What  is  our  smell  that  we 
are  not  aware  of?)  Whether  we  visited  the  city,  the 
mountain  rain  forests,  or  that  rangeland,  just  over 
the  mountains  at  the  rim  of  the  great  arid  center  of 
the  continent,  there  was  always  eucalyptus.  In  the 
rain  forest,  four  or  five  raised  themselves  together 


above  the  forest  canopy  like  a  monster  garden 
trellis,  puffs  of  leaves  stuck  onto  the  framework 
here  and  there.  Here,  they  dotted  the  plain  hke 
solitary  graceful  dancers.  They  had  a  mottled 
greenish- white  or  brown  skin,  dry  and  dark  oUvish 
green  leaves.  Our  driver,  nicknamed  Elvis  because 
of  his  hairstyle,  dark  glasses,  and  leather  jacket, 
fixed  whatever  was  wrong  with  the  bus;  we 
descended  the  pile  of  rocks  and  boarded. 

We  were  all  Elvis'  fans  after  experiencing  his 
negotiations  with  steep,  dirt,  single  lane  mountain 
roads  when  faced  with  head-on  traffic  coming 
around  a  blind  corner.  Here  he  squeezed  the  bus 
through  narrow  gates  in  the  barbed  wire,  over  a 
small  plank  bridge,  down  into  a  forest  where  the 
road  began  to  wind  its  way  toward  the  state  park. 
As  I  understood  it,  the  state  park  system  in 
Australia  was  equivalent  to  our  national  park 
system;  yet  we  approached  this  place  on  a  narrow 
dirt  road.  Our  Australian  biology  tutors  told  us  that 
the  lack  of  funding  for  these  parks  meant  that 
rangers  could  not  possibly  patrol  them  adequately, 
that  poachers  and  feral  cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits 
thrived  inside  the  park  boundaries,  damaging 
native  plants  and  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
place  in  America  would  be  smothered  in  pavement 
and  Winnebagos.  We  arrived  at  a  nearly  empty 
campground.  The  biggest  crowd  there,  next  to  us, 
was  a  troop  of  sandwich-stealing  kangaroos.  Thev 
bounced  over  the  chain  that  separated  our  tent  area 
from  the  forest. 

Geological  mysteries  were  the  most  ob\'ious, 
the  first  noticed:  a  big,  bewildering  cliff  hung  above 
our  campsite.  I  would  have  expected  to  see  that 
from  quite  a  distance.  Yes,  gorges  can  be  cut  do\vn 
into  level  plains;  they  say  you  can't  see  the  Grand 
Canyon  till  you  come  upon  it.  But  this  thought  did 
not  convince  me.  That  cliff  seemed  hke  a  Herculean 
pillar  marking  the  entrance  to  the  gorge.  Where 
Spanish  settlers  named  things,  it's  a  canvon;  En- 
glish, a  gorge.  Gorge  means  a  big  mouth,  or  throat, 
or  to  devour  gluttonouslv  Cafiou  means  tube,  pipe, 
conduit,  barrel,  cannon.  From  the  first  surprise  of 
seeing  that  cliff  appear  above  the  trees,  1  held  on 
to  the  image  of  "devouring  throat":  it  seemed  like 
a  good  name  for  the  wild  and  unpredictable  emi- 
ronment  I  anticipated. 
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Carnarvon  Gorge  had  more  surprises.  The 
scale  was  not  gigantic  compared  to  the  American 
West;  the  cUffs  were  not  skyscraper-tall  but  only 
hundreds  of  feet.  The  trail  along  the  canyon  floor 
rose  gently.  Unlike  the  rain  forest,  there  was  not 
an  impenetrable  profusion  of  life,  plants,  insects, 
fungi,  animals  all  on  top  of  one  another;  there  was 
a  comfortable  thickness  to  the  vegetation.  Groups 
of  students  wandered  through  this  forest  as  if 
through  a  garden,  focusing  on  the  exotic  plants 
nearby:  the  primeval-looking  cycads  (trees  Uke 
tropical  umbrellas,  a  pineapply  pillar  of  a  trunk 
under  a  dome-shaped  circle  of  huge  triangular 
leaves),  the  rare  flowers,  the  epiphytes,  parasitic 
growths.  Suddenly  we  would  find  ourselves  up 
some  side  canyon  in  an  impossible  stone  room.  Just 
a  short  walk  up  any  side  branch  of  the  gorge  led 
to  a  sudden  alteration  in  our  surroundings.  The 
plants  stopped.  The  rock  formations  were  laid  bare, 
at  their  most  dramatic  point  high  up  the  trail. 

Many  such  side  trails  ended  at  a  pool.  We 
moved  up  them  in  small  groups.  One  trail  seemed 
to  go  on  forever  between  wet,  smooth  rock  walls 
that  leaned  towards  each  other  over  our  heads.  The 
path  occupied  a  small  ledge  on  one  side  of  where 
the  stream  had  worn  a  deep  channel  in  the  rock. 
The  water  continued  to  eat  away  this  gorge.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  had  to  jump  the  little  stream  to 
a  ledge  on  the  other  side.  The  rock  walls  finally 
widened  into  a  room,  circular,  the  walls  above  it 
forming  a  dome  like  the  inside  of  a  cupola.  A  band 
of  sky  at  the  very  top  illuminated  the  waterfall  that 
sprayed  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Our 
ledge  could  not  guide  us  any  farther;  it  stopped  at 
the  doorway.  If  we  wanted  to  experience  the  room, 
we  would  need  to  accept  the  depth  of  that 
numbingly  cold  water.  Was  it  knee  deep  or  a  swim? 
A  cold  mist  seemed  to  grab  through  our  clothes 
and  we  turned  back.  Another  side  canyon  moved 
gracefully  back  into  the  hills  in  snake  curves,  a 
wide  chute  floored  with  dry  stones  and  walled  in 
smooth  eroded  surfaces.  Another  was  covered  in 
plants,  in  another  the  rocks  crumbled  off  the  sides 
into  sand,  another  was  open  to  the  sun;  how  could 
parts  of  a  single  geological  feature  form  themselves 
so  differently?  The  gorge  was  a  house  with  many 
differently  decorated  rooms.  Maybe  this  was  part 


of  its  sacredness. 

No  inviting  wooden  walkway  led  up  to  the 
second  sacred  place.  1  was  alone,  having  just  left 
the  teenager  at  the  wall  of  hands.  Metal  rungs 
hammered  into  the  wet  rock  allowed  me  to  climb 
the  ten  feet  to  the  dangling  chain,  which  I  used  to 
pull  myself  up  into  the  hole  in  the  cliff.  The  hole 
was  tall  and  wide  enought  to  stand  in,  but 
narrowed  to  a  crack  as  it  went  back  into  the  cliff.  I 
squeezed  through  sideways  and  emerged  into  the 
cathedral.  That  is,  1  felt  like  I  was  trespassing  in  a 
cathedral.  It  was  also  Uke  being  in  the  bottom  of  a 
god's  well.  I  was  in  a  small  meadow  surrounded 
by  tall  rock  walls,  the  bottom  covered  by  long  grass 
and  the  top  open  to  the  sky.  A  few  trees  peered 
over  the  edge  far  above.  The  place  was  filled  with 
the  presence  of  a  huge  beam  of  sunlight,  and  mist, 
and  the  drip  of  water.  A  fence  protected  the  grass, 
the  only  sign  of  human  beings  there.  No  sign  of 
human  use  was  needed  to  show  that  this  place  was 
sacred.  Somebody  had  to  create  a  place  Uke  this; 
somebody,  in  the  Dreamtime,  did  something 
important  here  to  leave  a  place  like  this,  and  is 
always  continuing  to  create  this  place,  in  the 
Dreamtime.  If  you  stand  there  you  can  feel  the 
truth  of  that. 

Now  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing  there, 
as  I  walked  back  down  the  gorge  to  the  campsite, 
no  longer  sure  what  was  important  to  think  about 
and  look  at,  which  meant  I'd  lost  my  bearings  both 
as  a  student  and  tourist.  Feeling  immature,  trivial, 
dissatisfied  in  the  face  of  the  unknown,  not 
wanting  to  behave  like  a  college  kid  on  vacation, 
not  having  anything  else  to  do,  I  found  myself 
headed  up  a  side  trail  marked  "Hellhole  Gorge." 
The  name  sounded  dramatic — there  might  be 
something  exciting  to  see — and  I  was  not  ready  to 
descend,  so  I  kept  going.  Hellhole  Gorge  was  wide 
and  full  of  trees  and  plants.  It  occurred  to  me  as 
the  trail  became  steep  and  rocky  that  this  would 
go  on  for  a  long  time,  not  end  in  a  pool  a  hundred 
yards  into  it.  I  could  break  my  leg  and  not  be 
missed  until  dinner,  just  when  dark  began  to  fall. 
On  one  side  of  the  gorge  the  rock  had  crumbled 
into  a  big  heap  of  sand,  which  I  climbed;  I  looked 
downstream  and  saw  the  trail  becoming  flatter 
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and  covered  with  trees;  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
trail  emerging  onto  a  wild  jumble  of  rocks  be- 
tween the  steep  canyon  walls.  1  can  turn  back  at 
any  point,  I  reminded  myself.  I  kept  going. 

The  more  difficult  the  trail  became,  the  more 
determined  I  was  to  see  how  far  I  could  go.  In  the 
back  of  my  mind  I  imagined  that  1  could  clarify 
something  by  getting  to  the  end  of  the  trail;  that 
the  trail  would  end  in  a  mirror,  a  place  to  put  my 
signature,  a  summit  to  plant  a  flag  on;  that  the 
accomplishment  would  have  a  particular 
meaning.  In  the  front  of  my  mind,  I  was  looking 
into  a  transparent  pool  of  water.  The  sides  of  the 
gorge  had  become  narrow,  close,  and  steep; 
massive  boulders  blocked  the  stream's  passage;  it 
had  to  resort  to  circuitous  routes  to  find  its  way 
where  it  must  go.  The  stream  went  under  the 
boulders  and  I  went  over.  It  emerged,  in  its 
journey  down,  onto  a  shelf  of  rock  with  a  large 
depression,  where  the  water  paused,  then  shot  over 
the  lip  of  the  rock  into  the  boulders  again.  I  had  to 
look  hard  to  see  that  the  pool  was  there  at  all.  I 
touched  the  water — cold  enough  to  hurt — and 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  plunge  in;  I 
would  be  blue  and  shivering  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  campsite.  I  would  probably  be  able  to  reach 
the  campsite.  It  did  not  seem  a  good  idea  to  try. 
There  would  be  a  nice,  ice  cold  swimming  hole  in 
the  safety  of  the  camping  area,  where  I  could  shiver 
and  stand  knee-deep  as  long  as  I  pleased  before 
immersing  myself.  It  did  not  seem  like  a  good  idea 
to  go  on,  either,  but  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
be  careful. 

Soon  the  gorge  was  blocked  with  the  fallen 
trunks  of  large  trees.  They  were  not  too  difficult  to 
climb  over  or  under,  but  I  needed  both  hands  to 
navigate  the  rocks.  The  air  was  misty;  steam  rose 
from  the  cold  stream  into  the  warm  air;  a  thin  coat 
of  moss  covered  the  rocks  now,  and  I  had  to  get 
each  foot  set  before  I  trusted  it  to  push  off.  Directly 
overhead  there  was  a  bright  streak  of  blue  late 
afternoon  sky,  seemingly  very  close;  the  walls  of 
the  canyon  seemed  smaller  and  sunlit  trees  were 
leaning  over  the  edge  above  me.  Down  here  the 
space  seemed  too  enclosed.  Maybe  I  could  emerge 
onto  the  high  ground  above  Carnarvon  Gorge.  This 
trail  might  end  with  a  last  climb  up  into  a  new 


space,  the  way  the  forest  gave  way  to  rock  at  the 
ends  of  other  side  trails.  I  pulled  and  climbed  with 
a  new  strength,  continually  stopping  to  glance 
ahead. 

The  rocks  were  getting  smaller  now,  and  the 
path  leveled  out — not  a  path  by  now,  but  anyway 
it  was  easier  to  walk  over.  The  gorge  was  very  nar- 
row. The  stream  and  I  had  to  share  the  middle  of 
it,  me  stepping  on  the  tops  of  rocks  that  the  stream 
went  on  both  sides  of.  Soon  we  came  to  a  giant 
rock  that  blocked  the  gorge.  In  the  middle  of  this 
rock  was  a  large  fissure.  Through  this  gap  the 
stream  emerged;  there  was  no  going  on.  Bal- 
anced on  stepping  stones,  I  carefully  leaned  over 
to  look  straight  into  the  fissure,  searching  for  ledges 
or  stones  that  might  help  me  squeeze  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  the  rock,  approach  that  much  further 
source.  There  was  nothing.  That  was  all  that  the 
gorge  had  to  show  me. 

Wild  land  and  wild  animals  both  share  a 
common  trait  with  the  sacred  in  our  thinking.  We 
feel  that  pets  and  farmland  are  known,  but  that 
anything  wild — a  bird,  a  canyon — partakes  of  a 
mystery  we  can  only  scratch  (or  paint)  the  surface 
of.  Too  often  we  whitewash  the  mystery  v\dth  pet 
names,  and  imagine  that  the  unknown  is  familiar. 
Now  that  we  can  turn  Niagara  Falls  on  and  off,  it 
conjures  up  safe  images  of  honeymoons  in  our 
minds.  But  watch  the  ice  floes  disappear  over  the 
lip  of  that  abyss  for  a  while,  and  the  realitv  of  the 
waterfall,  the  mystery  of  its  power,  displaces  the 
cliched  associations. 

Handlers  and  rehabilitators  of  injured  or 
zooed  wild  animals  often  avoid  giving  pet  names 
to  their  clients.  They  refer  to  them  with  numbers, 
or  names  taken  from  the  Latin  species  name,  or  as 
"the  red-tailed  hawk."  They  do  this  because  the 
animal  is  not  a  pet  and  is  not  meant  for  close 
relationships  with  human  beings.  The  animal 
represents  something  we  call  nature  in  a  wav  that 
pets  do  not.  We  and  it  form  a  basic  dichotomv  in 
our  minds.  We  are  societv  and  it  is  wilderness. 
Maybe  we  can  gain  soniething  bv  forgetting  the 
pet  names  of  the  wild  places  we  visit.  The  name  of 
the  river,  of  the  canyon.  Hellhole  Gorge  sounds  Like 
the  devouring  throat  of  some  monster  dog  from 
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hell.  Hellhole  Gorge  is  a  big  rock  with  a  fissure, 
from  which  a  very  cold  stream  emerges  from  some 
place  that  no  one  will  ever  go. 

A  few  months  later  I  took  another  walk  up  a 
side  canyon  near  a  river  in  Utah.  This  one  was  dry, 
winding,  small,  made  of  red  sandstone,  and  as  I 
walked  I  admired  the  shapes  of  rocks  against  the 
brilliant  sky.  Then  I  noticed  the  mountain  lion,  and 
we  both  took  a  step  back  in  surprise.  She  was  about 
thirty  feet  away,  and  she  sank  back  into  the  little 
cave  she  had  just  been  coming  out  of.  1  turned 
around,  calmly  I  thought,  and  went  the  way  I  came. 
Halfway  down  I  lost  my  nerve  and  broke  into  a 
run. 

Ranger  Mike,  my  boss  and  friend,  expressed 
envy  and  great  excitement  when  I  made  it  back  to 
the  river.  He  set  out  to  see  himself  Jiis  first 
mountain  lion.  I  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  where  he  pointed  out  that  if  I  had 
just  looked  down,  I  might  have  noticed  a 
profusion  of  lion  tracks.  He  did  not  find  the  lion, 
but  did  track  me:  I  jumped  six  feet  when  I  turned 
back  down  the  canyon. 

We  never  biozo  what  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
canyon.  Instead  we  name  it,  or  paint  it,  attribute  to 
it  pleasant  or  fearful  associations  that  we,  not  the 
found  thing,  are  responsible  for.  The  names  we  give 
to  the  unknown  are  our  own  names,  showing  more 
about  the  way  we  look  at  it  than  about  its  true 
nature.  You  may  find,  like  many  people,  God  in 
nature.  You  may  find  Nature  in  nature,  or 
yourself,  or  a  big  ravening  lion.  You  niay  join  a 
whole  culture  in  giving  a  particular  name  and 
shape  to  the  unknown:  a  conception  of  God,  a  way 
of  relating  to  wild  places.  But  in  every  religion,  and 
even  in  scientific  explanation,  mystery  always 
surrounds  what  we  know  like  an  ocean  surrounds 
a  fragile  boat.  Nature  reminds  us  that  everything 
we  find  is  a  name. 
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Kevin  Heppner:  charcoal  on  paper 
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Move 

By  Gregg  Carroll 

Our  life  has  been  reduced 

to  cardboard  boxes  with  our  names 

in  bold,  black  marker  on  the  sides. 

The  oddly  matched  furniture  is  gone. 

The  Picasso  prints  and  tie-dyed 

tapestry  are  down  and  packed, 

along  with  the  knick-knacks  we  collected 

during  our  summer  in  Europe. 

The  vacant  floor  boards  and  dimpled 

carpets  show  no  signs  of  happiness. 

Footsteps  echo  with  a  lonesome  wilt 

as  if  1  never  loved  you  here, 

as  if  these  walls  had  never  seen  your  smile. 

And  here  we  are  in  worn,  college 

sweatshirts  and  bluejeans,  feeling 

displaced,  as  if  we  thought  life 

was  anchored,  a  concrete  flower 

never  changing  its  blossom. 

"I  feel  like  we're  forgetting  something," 

you  say  as  the  men  pack  the  truck 

with  the  random  pieces  of  our  lives. 

1  know  we  are,  but  1  don't  have  the  heart 

to  tell  you  and  I  shut  the  faithful  front  door, 

leaving  the  dust  scurrying  in  circles. 
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First  Place 


Squabetty 

By  Margaret  Muirhead 


H' 


doUhouse  had  a  crude  architecture. 
My  father  built  it  out  of  old  kitchen  cabinets;  the 
front  opened  like  cupboard  doors  with  small 
knobs.  It  was  divided  in  four  parts,  four  equal- 
sized  rooms,  two  on  the  top,  and  two  on  the 
bottom.  My  father  cut  square  windows,  one  for 
each  outward  wall,  with  a  sheet  of  plastic  glued 
on  to  simulate  glass.  I  adored  it.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  1  daydreamed  about  its  renovation, 
drew  blueprints  of  how  I  could  break  its 
symmetry,  make  it  split-level,  add  angles  and 
misshapen  closets. 

I  wouldn't  have  minded  seeing  it  up  to 
fashion,  either.  1  thumbed  through  magazines  for 
ideas  about  interiors.  At  the  time,  I  preferred  shag 
carpet,  metallic  wallpaper,  and  amorphous 
furniture — mushroom  lamps  and  malleable  chairs 
the  shape  of  kidney  beans.  1  did  my  best  to 
redecorate;  my  mother  brought  home  discarded 
wallpaper  sample  books  from  a  paint  store 
downtown  and  1  began  a  process  of  wallpapering 
and  re-wallpapering,  dressing  layers  of  stripes  and 
miniature  flowers  and  outrageous  paisleys,  one 
upon  the  other.  1  became  good  at  it,  dexterous  at 
measuring  the  rooms,  cutting  squares  in  the 
paper  where  the  windows  would  be,  spreading 
carpenter's  glue  over  the  walls. 

When  I  showed  each  improvement  to  my 
mother,  she  would  say,  how  wonderful,  what  a  fine 
job  yon  did,  but  I  would  shake  my  head  and 
protest,  ijou  aren't  looking  at  it  right.  I  could  tell  by 
how  easily  she  took  it  in  and  from  all  the  wrong 
angles.  1  hoped  to  shape  her  vision  to  match  my 


own:  I  insisted  that  she  lay  on  the  floor  beside  the 
dollhouse  in  order  to  get  its  proper  proportions;  I 
instructed  her  to  squint  her  eyes  just  a  bit  so  that 
the  furred  fringe  of  her  eyelashes  would  dim  her 
sight  and  blur  all  the  edges.  1  wanted  her  to  see  it 
the  way  I  knew  it  to  be,  not  as  a  toy,  but  as  a  live 
thing,  animated  with  real  dimensions.  See,  see,  now 
it's  afternoon,  I  shined  a  flashlight  from  outside  one 
of  the  dollhouse's  windows,  this  is  the  way  it  would 
look,  canyouseeit?  I  wanted  my  dollhouse  to  look 
like  what  1  imagined  in  my  mind:  a  rambling, 
roomy  house  with  awkward,  unuseful  spaces.  I 
wanted  it  to  be  my  mind:  the  hidden  rooms,  the 
slender,  misguided  corridors,  the  cramped 
staircase  that  was  barely  passable,  climbing  up 
behind  a  chimney. 

Even  then  1  must  have  known  that  the 
imagination  has  its  own  architecture  and 
knowledge  is  embedded  within  landscape.  Facts 
stick  to  place — that  is  why  psychologists  recom- 
mend studying  for  a  test  in  the  same  room  that 
you  will  take  the  test;  they  know  that  information 
will  glue  to  the  walls,  creep  in  the  casings  of 
windows,  shirk  under  the  seats  of  chairs.  They 
know  that  the  best  cribnotes  are  not  spelled  on 
sweaty  palms  and  around  the  circumference  of  an 
ankle  but  found  in  a  room  enlivened  with  memory 
and  knowledge,  equations  tucked  in  corners,  lines 
of  poetry  between  floor  tiles.  Place  is  sticky  with 
the  mind's  work:  1  accidentally  attached  a  biology 
lesson  about  chlorophyll,  carotene,  and  the  divid- 
ing cells  of  plants  to  a  specific  curve  in  a  road  that 
passed  a  convent  and  led  to  my  high  school  soccer 
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field.  If  I  drive  there  today,  my  mind  will  fill  with 
hair-lined  diagrams  of  cell  spindles.  Or  if  I  am  far 
from  home  and  thinking  of  autumn,  the  leaves 
losing  chlorophyll  and  bursting  into  shades  of 
crimson  and  tawny  yellows,  my  mind  retrieves 
that  curl  of  road,  the  black  of  it,  just  as  it  winds 
around  a  corner. 

My  dollhouse  was  inspired  by  such  a  place, 
a  house  that  existed  in  real  time  and  space,  but  was 
also  renovated  from  my  imagination,  crammed 
and  riddled  with  memory  and  knowledge,  not  just 
my  own,  but  also  the  histories  of  others.  It  was  an 
actual  place,  even  though,  appropriately 
throughout  my  childhood,  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was 
real — a  house  I  remembered  visiting  or  one  that  I 
merely  dreamed.  The  house  was  in  Vermont,  near 
Burlington,  and  was  owned  by  the  McLanes,  a 
family  who  had  originally  left  Scotland  to  arrive 
in  my  hometown,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
to  go  to  work  in  its  textile  mills.  My  father  worked 
for  the  McLane  Law  Firm  in  Manchester  and  that 
is  how  we  knew  them. 

Yet  in  my  imagination,  the  McLanes  seemed 
an  adventurous  and  rugged  people  who  had  been 
around  for  generations,  and  who  I  thought  were 
responsible  for  first  exploring  and  naming  the 
wilderness  of  New  England.  Maybe  because  1 
imagined  them  as  namers  of  mountains,  explorers 
and  cartographers  that  labelled  the  northern 
Appalachia,  Mount  Deception,  Kinsman  Notch, 
Garfield,  Giiyot,  Clay,  Adams,  that  I  could  easily 
accept  that  they  had  given  the  house  a  name,  too. 
There  was  no  homestyled  placard  with  the  name 
on  it,  nor  any  inscription  carved  in  foundation 
stone;  the  name  was  simply  referred  to,  given  out 
like  the  name  of  another  family  member:  How's 
Squabetty?  somebody  might  ask.  Squabetty.  I  am 
not  sure  of  its  origin  or  even  its  meaning.  I 
imagine  it  is  a  crude  combination  of  American 
Indian  and  English:  Squaw,  Betty.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
tribute  to  that  older  tradition  of  namers,  the 
Indians  who  called  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  Massabesic, 
Amoskeag,  Choconia,  Kancamagiis,  Osceola.  But  what 
I  liked  most  is  the  fact  of  the  name,  that  a  house 
had  a  name  and  that  I  could  speak  to  it  if  I  wished, 
converse  with  it,  correspond  with  it. 


When  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  my 
family  was  invited  by  the  McLanes  to  join  them 
for  a  weekend  at  Squabetty.  There  were  four 
McLane  children,  all  of  whom  were  much  older 
than  me,  except  the  youngest,  who  was  my  older 
brother's  age.  We  must  have  split  up  famiUes  in  a 
caravan  of  cars  because  I  remember  driving  there 
with  only  my  father  and  two  teenaged  girls.  We 
drove  along  winding  roads  and  the  teenagers  hiing 
their  arms  over  into  the  front  seat  to  search  the 
radio  for  John  Denver  songs.  When  they  found 
one,  they'd  lean  back  and  sing  along,  and  when  it 
was  over,  they  switched  stations  until  they  found 
another.  I  loved  them;  they  wore  jeans  with  pieces 
of  fabric  sewn  on  with  embroidery  floss  and  red 
bandanas  in  their  hair.  My  father  seemed  to  like 
them  too,  tapping  his  fingers  on  my  knee,  singing 
the  refrain,  country  roads  take  me  home  to  the  place  I 
was  born.  At  some  point,  the  hilly  roads  turned 
into  a  long  shaded  dirt  road  that  led  to  the  house. 
It  was  a  little  like  going  nowhere:  a  long  road  that 
was  arduous  and  slow  but  didn't  land  you 
anywhere  in  particular,  only  further  in,  deeper  in, 
to  some  kind  of  center — in  this  case,  a  clearing  in  a 
field,  a  house,  a  barn,  and  a  red  clay  tennis  court 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

According  to  the  geographer  Yi-Fu  Tuan, 
the  landscape  or  "space"  of  our  world  only 
becomes  our  home —  a  place  when  it  encloses  and 
concentrates,  when  it  becomes  defined  bv  humans 
for  human  use.  If  this  is  true,  if  place  is  secure, 
stable,  confined,  and  space  is  that  which  is  bevond 
place,  open,  wide,  and  vast,  then  the  entire  New 
England  landscape  is  made  of  place,  with  very  Uttle 
space  at  all.  If  you  drive  across  prairie  or  desert, 
you  might  imagine  the  hands  of  God,  vou  might 
see  the  traces  of  God's  fingerprints  on  the  ribbed 
contours  of  the  land,  and  you  see  vourself  as  a 
rubbery-armed  doll  manipulated  bv  greater  forces. 
But  if  you  travel  in  New  Englanci,  you  move  witliin 
trees,  you  are  secured  by  trees,  that  after  all 
resemble  humans  in  their  arms  and  hands  and 
friendly  greetings,  only  more  grand  than  human, 
and  longer-lasting.  An  imagination  born  in  New 
England  is  necessarilv  domestic:  moving  in 
corridors  made  of  trees,  blanketed  in  sno^v  half  of 
the  year,  it  creates  an  imagination  of  unfolding 
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insides,  a  mind  of  interiors  even  out-of-doors. 

Squabetty  is  a  place  within  this  place  of 
New  England;  a  catacomb  of  rooms  within  a 
landscape  that  resembles  a  room,  floored  and 
ceilinged,  carpeted  in  rust-colored  pine  needles, 
canopied  by  tangled  branches.  Squabetty  is  an  old 
shingled  house  with  a  creek  running  on  its 
northern  side  and  a  narrow  porch  and  yard  on  the 
other.  This  original  house  has  been  added  to — a 
light-stained  second  house  extended  from  its  side, 
and  the  outcropping  of  a  woodshed  jutted  from 
that.  The  barn,  or  garage,  is  a  house  in  itself,  a 
conglomeration  of  workrooms  and  old  stables  and 
lofts. 

1  remember  when  we  arrived,  there  was  an 
outpouring  of  kids  and  teenagers  from  cars,  a 
straightening  of  buckled  joints,  a  rambunctious 
arrival.  Each  of  the  four  McLane  children  had 
brought  a  friend,  in  addition  to  my  brother  and 
me.  The  teenagers  moved  directly  to  the  barn,  set 
down  their  duffel  bags  and  laid  out  sleeping  bags 
in  the  hayloft.  In  fact,  the  barn  had  already  been 
transformed  into  a  teenagers'  lair:  on  previous 
visits,  they  had  plastered  the  walls  with 
geometrical  flourescent  flowers  and  stickers  adver- 
tising motor  oil  and  ski  brands.  They  had  rigged 
up  a  stereo  and  covered  the  floor  in  sample  squares 
of  shag  carpet.  The  teenagers  announced  that  they 
were  going  to  put  on  a  skit,  using  the  contents  of 
an  old  dress-up  trunk  for  costumes,  so  they  set 
about  improvising  and  rehearsing  in  the  barn.  I 
admired  the  overpronouncement  of  their  slang  and 
movement  as  they  flung  themselves  into  chairs  and 
punctuated  their  sentences  with  "far-out,"  "oh 
God,"  and  "ITl  die."  And  I  especially  admired  their 
decoration  and  the  space  that  they  had  made  their 
own:  a  hang-out  in  the  knotted  wood  of  the  former 
barn. 

I  was  set  up  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  old  house.  It  was  a  simple  farmhouse  built 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  ground  floor 
consisted  of  an  entry  room,  living  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  one  bedroom  toward  the  back. 
I  remember  it  vaguely —  the  bareness  of  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  set  off  the  crowded  entry  and 
living  room.  The  entry  was  particularly  crammed, 
stuffed  with  leather-bound  books  and  basic 


know-how:  atlases,  loosely  rolled  maps,  and 
birdwatching  guides.  An  upright  piano  served 
more  as  a  shelf  than  an  instrument,  stacked  with 
modest  acts  of  preservation:  family  portraits, 
compositions  of  dried,  pressed  wildflowers,  and  a 
collection  of  bird  nests,  intricately  sewn  out  of 
grasses  and  needles,  each  like  a  cupped  palm. 
There  was  a  guest  book,  too — set  on  its  own  small 
table,  with  a  ribbon  sewn  in  its  binding  to  mark 
the  page.  1  signed  my  own  name,  in  as  precise  a 
penmanship  as  I  could  manage,  to  the  list  of  names 
that  stretched  back  to  the  last  century,  old 
scrawlings  in  fountain  ink. 

Upstairs,  a  narrow  hallway  linked  a  row  of 
bedrooms.  I  was  pleased  when  1  was  introduced 
to  my  room  because  it  seemed  befitting  for  a  very 
small  person — perhaps  it  had  originally  served  as 
an  ironing  room,  or  more  likely,  a  closet.  It  had  no 
proper  door,  just  a  wall  that  slid  into  another,  and 
its  ceiling  sloped  so  much  on  one  side  that  a  cor- 
ner of  the  window  had  to  be  sliced  off  in  order  to 
conform  within  its  angle.  My  father  could  barely 
stand  in  the  room;  he  ducked  and  bowed  his  head, 
but  the  room  excluded  him  just  the  same. 

1  found  myself  within  proportions  that 
reminded  me  of  my  doUhouse.  And  it  reminded 
me  why  my  dollhouse  remained  unpeopled — 
because  1  couldn't  stand  the  plastic  dolls  with 
rubbery  arms  and  fingers  that  stuck  together  like 
webbed  feet,  and  more  importantly,  because  I 
didn't  want  a  doll  to  take  my  place.  I  wanted  to 
haunt  and  inhabit  its  tiny  rooms,  I  wanted  to  be 
the  one  to  move  about  its  miniature  furniture,  its 
diminuitive  cutlery,  its  bug-sized  bowl  of  plastic 
fruit.  But  at  Squabetty  in  that  room  that  night,  I 
couldn't  remember  which  I  would  rather  happen: 
shrink  to  fit  under  the  six-inch  doorways  of  my 
dollhouse,  or  have  my  dollhouse  become 
real-sized,  like  Squabetty?  I  thought  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  eating  her  magic  mushroom, 
shrinking  despite  herself,  and  then  taking  another 
bite  that  made  her  a  giantess,  her  black  lace-ups 
sticking  unbecomingly  out  the  window  of  a  room 
she  could  no  longer  fit  in. 

When  my  stooped  parents  said  good-night 
that  evening  and  turned  off  my  bedside  lamp,  I 
insisted  that  the  sliding  wall  remain  partly  open 
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so  that  I  would  not  be  left  in  darkness.  In  the  dim 
light  that  filtered  in  from  the  hallway,  I  imagined 
myself  in  Lilliputian  ternis — nestled  in  a  shoebox 
room,  in  a  matchbox  bed,  tucked  under  a  quilt  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp.  The  half-light  transformed 
the  room,  changing  color  to  dusky  shades  of  brown 
and  furniture  into  a  vague  outline  of  form,  the 
bones  of  a  chair,  the  gesture  of  clothes  draped  over 
it.  1  lay  awake  as  long  as  1  could,  listening  to  the 
electric  hum  made  by  the  crickets  outside,  who 
were  not  much  smaller  than  myself  now.  The 
voices  of  the  teenagers  drifted  from  the  barn,  and 
1  wished  that  I  could  be  like  them,  so  nearly 
grown-up,  inhabiting  a  larger  world.  I  dreamt  that 
they  were  rehearsing  lines  in  costumes  of  crushed 
velveteen  and  straw  hats,  dancing  among  the  walls 
that  gleamed  from  the  foil  of  Valvoline  stickers  and 
the  glow  of  neon  flowers. 

The  next  day  1  was  introduced  to 
Sc]uabetty's  only  house  rule:  each  child  must 
spend  an  hour  alone  each  day  in  some  soft- 
spoken  activity.  Doubtlessly,  this  rule  was 
implemented  to  calm  a  large  family  of  restless 
children  and  give  their  parents  a  break,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  good  governnient  even  among  the 
children;  the  qidet  hour  became  cherished,  a  pause 
in  the  day  for  the  solitary  mind.  1  remember  how 
each  kid  declared  their  hour  in  a  near-boasting,  as 
if  by  asserting  their  time  alone,  they  also  asserted 
the  workings  of  their  own  minds,  their  own  selves. 
Some  read;  I  remember  Katie  McLane,  stomach 
down  on  a  bed,  her  kiiees  bent  so  that  her  feet  could 
scissor  in  the  air,  reading  a  book  for  over  an  hour 
and  disturbed  when  the  door  opened  to  interrupt 
her. 

Others  used  the  hour  to  knit,  sketch,  glue, 
hum,  chew,  invent,  build,  and  booby-trap.  The 
house  itself  invited  endless  exploration,  and  had 
as  many  intricacies  as  a  dollhouse  could:  books  and 
piles  of  dusty  magazines,  shelves  of  jars  filled  with 
marbles,  pennies,  sea  glass.  Its  rooms  were  also 
peculiar,  their  floors  askew  so  that  you  could  roll 
a  pencil  from  one  side  to  the  other.  And  you  could 
walk  into  closets  and  hide  yourself  between  wool 
coats  that  had  pockets  stuffed  with  mothballs, 
chunks  that  looked  as  compact  and  whitish-blue 
as  ice  but  that  left  a  stink  and  shine  on  your 


fingers  if  you  held  one.  The  rooms  of  Squabetty 
were  lopsided  and  haphazard,  where  objects  and 
corners  were  more  happened  upon  than 
predetermined,  more  found  out  than  planned:  the 
house  encouraged  discovery,  surprised  its  guests 
with  its  sills  and  nooks  and  drawers,  its  attic,  eaves 
and  gables. 

I  chose  my  quiet  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
Sunlight  came  in  the  windows  on  the  western  face 
of  the  house  and  held  particles  of  dust  in  its  prisms, 
made  the  air  into  solid  shapes.  I  found  a  storage 
room  on  the  second  floor,  a  sort  of  attic  that  opened 
from  the  end  of  the  hallway  of  bedrooms.  I  sat  on 
the  floor  and  rumniaged  through  boxes.  Mv 
mother  came  in  to  tell  me  that  everyone  was 
going  outside  to  play  a  game  of  softball;  woiihi  you 
like  to  come  along?  she  asked,  concerned  that  I  would 
find  myself  alone  and  frightened.  It  is  true  that 
like  many  children,  I  had  a  sense  for  the  otherside 
of  houses,  for  the  uncanny.  I  was  not  like  my 
brother,  who  was  brave  and  at  home  would  go 
down  to  our  playroom  in  the  basement  to  watch 
Saturday  morning  cartoons  in  the  dark.  For  me, 
the  damp  cemented  basement  was  the  othervvorld, 
where  life  met  death,  where  the  nearly-dead,  the 
ghosts,  abided. 

My  nightmares  all  had  the  same  setting:  the 
space  under  the  basement  staircase,  where  vou 
could  see  the  inverted  shape  of  stairs,  the  sanie  neat 
procession  of  steps,  but  overhead  instead  of 
underfoot.  I  had  a  dream  that  I  met  a  ghost  there, 
that  a  white-sheeted  man  approached  me  and 
introduced  himself.  Hi,  I'm  dead.  Inversion  after 
all  constitutes  nightmare:  the  familar  turned  up- 
side down  and  unrecognizable,  like  the  underside 
of  stairs,  like  death.  But  inversion  (and  nightmare) 
is  also  a  game  of  the  imagination  and  children  will 
take  pleasure  in  it,  too;  they  will  lie  on  their  backs 
to  consider  the  ceiling  as  a  floor,  thev  ^vill  thro^v 
the  forces  of  gravity  aside  and  map  their  course 
around  light  fixtures  and  ceiling  fans. 

I  believed  in  ghosts  then  and  mavbe  1  still 
do.  What  is  it  that  makes  adults  able  to  shirk  off 
inexplicable  sounds,  rattlings  in  the  pantr\',  the 
attic,  the  basement?  Thev  explain  the  night  sounds 
of  an  old  house  by  saying:  liouses  settle.  But  it  makes 
sense  that  a  house,  an  old  Ne\v  England  house. 
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must  collect  sound,  gather  past  conversations, 
absorb  songs  and  cooking  smells  and  the 
movement  of  all  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
Without  smacking  of  mysticism,  can  we  explain 
haunting  rightly?  The  amputated  limb  that  still 
kicks  and  aches  to  bolt  into  a  sprint?  The  appear- 
ance of  a  dead  friend  who  comes  to  us  in  a  dream, 
so  actual,  so  live,  that  we  wake  up  remembering 
her  voice,  her  touch  on  our  arm,  her  hand  as  it 
brushes  against  our  own?  A  house,  like  the  mind, 
is  filled  with  resonance;  it  remembers  more  than 
we  can  articulate. 

In  the  storage  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
Squabetty,  1  told  my  mother  that  I  wasn't  scared. 
She  gave  me  instructions  in  case  I  should  change 
my  mind — I  knew  to  call  to  the  old  woman 
downstairs  (a  great-aunt  who  lived  there  through 
the  summer)  or  to  go  outside  to  the  field.  But  my 
curiosity  made  me  bold  and  I  was  determined  to 
stay.  I  listened  to  my  mother's  footsteps  as  she 
went  downstairs,  locating  her  movement 
throughout  the  house,  following  her  step  as  she 
crossed  through  rooms,  her  sound  finally  fading 
behind  the  swing  and  bang  of  the  screen  door.  My 
stomach  knotted,  then  released  as  I  took  a  deep 
breath. 

I  opened  a  cardboard  box  that  lay  in  front 
of  me.  Inside,  1  found  a  stack  of  old  schoolbooks 
with  pages  that  haci  begun  to  yellow,  an  acidic 
paper  that  spotted  and  shrivelled  like  the  skin  of  a 
banana.  Yet,  the  paper  felt  stiff  between  niy 
fingers  and  the  binding  crackled  when  I  turned 
each  page.  The  smell  of  the  books  matched  their 
yellowed  pages,  as  if  smell  could  have  a  color,  and 
this  was  the  smell  of  yellow,  the  smell  of  a 
darkened  ochre.  1  found  a  French  lesson  book  in 
the  box.  Even  though  much  of  written  language 
seemed  foreign  to  nie  then,  I  had  elementary 
reading  skills  and  I  recognized  its  cover  as  one 
similar  to  a  book  my  mother  once  showed  me  at 
home.  Her  French  lesson  book  from  middle  school. 
I  opened  it  gingerly. 

I  think  now  that  a  book  might  not  be  unlike 
a  house,  a  slimmer  architecture,  a  scanty  alphabet 
with  only  slab  serifs  for  foundation,  but  with  the 
same  effects:  a  trigger  for  the  mind  and  a  reserve. 
I  still  wonder  at  how  it  is  possible  that  the  senses 


can  inhabit  language  as  if  words  were  not  just 
combinations  in  a  limited  set  of  symbols,  not  just 
two-dimensional  on  the  printed  page,  but  more 
spacious,  more  commodious.  Can  each  word  be 
as  large  as  a  room,  a  place  which  we  enter  to  meet 
each  other,  talk  aimlessly  and  mill  around? 

The  illustrations  in  the  French  book  also 
appealed  to  me:  line  drawings  of  boys  with 
handkerchiefs  around  their  necks  and  girls  with 
dresses  and  ankle  socks,  all  with  the  same 
cartoon-thick  limbs.  I  studied  the  inset 
photographs  of  castles  and  vineyards  and  beaches 
if  I  could  not  determine  what  the  words  below 
them  said.  One  picture  of  a  schoolgirl  looked  like 
me — no  front  teeth,  a  scrape  on  her  knee,  her  hair 
pulled  back  with  a  barrette.  Maybe  it  was  a 
photograph  of  my  niother,  1  thought,  because  she 
had  a  book  like  this  one  and  she  would  have  worn 
a  dress  like  that,  old-fashioned,  dark  and  pleated, 
and  those  same  thick-soled  old-style  shoes.  But 
was  it  a  French  girl?  Or  a  girl  who  had  lived  in 
Sc]uabetty? 

The  end-paper  at  the  front  of  the  book  had 
a  list  of  English  names,  (1  sounded  them  out  as  best 
I  could)  and  a  list  of  their  French  equivalents;  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  own  name  there  (my  name!) 
and  its  impossibly-spelled,  indecipherable  twin. 
Marguerite.  In  one  corner  of  the  page,  Isabel  was 
written  out,  not  in  printer's  type,  but  by  hand,  in 
foimtain  pen.  I  dissected  its  syllables:  Is-a-bel. 
Who  was  that?  I  held  the  book  in  both  hands, 
shifted  its  weight  between  my  palms,  and  knew 
that  some  other  child  had  held  the  book,  that 
maybe  a  girl  named  Isabel  or  Marguerite  or  even 
my  mother  had  held  it,  that  even  now  the  book 
was  touched  by  invisible  hands,  that  invisible 
fingers  curled  and  grasped  its  binding.  Here  were 
the  ghosts.  1  let  the  room  fill  with  them,  dim 
figures  in  long  skirts  and  woolen  pants,  whoever 
had  listed  their  names  in  the  guest  book 
downstairs,  whoever  had  been  in  Squabetty  and 
left  a  trace  of  themselves.  In  my  mind,  I  peopled 
the  house,  set  spirits  loose  in  the  storage  room,  the 
hallways,  the  bedroonis  and  kitchen.  For  a 
moment,  I  could  hear  the  reninants  of  their  sound, 
the  wisp  and  quiver  left  in  the  air  by  their 
movement. 
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To  imagine  is  a  solitary  pursuit,  an 
introspection  or  a  view  of  a  wooded,  tangled 
landscape.  But  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination  is 
never  one  of  solitariness — always  in  fact  the 
opposite — it  is  a  sense  of  connection  conjured  in 
our  minds,  it  is  the  circle  of  inlieritance:  what  came 
before,  or  what  is  still  to  come,  my  name  listed  next 
to  other  names  that  evoke  just  a  shadow  of  the 
company  I'ni  keeping. 

When  1  looked  up  froin  the  book,  it  was  still 
afternoon  but  the  pieces  of  sunlight  on  the  floor 
had  shifted  and  extended.  I  breathed  in  deeply 
through  my  mouth  and  nose,  to  hold  the  feeling, 
the  taste  and  smell,  of  being  alone  in  a  quiet  old 
house,  of  moving  among  its  rooms  and  opening 
its  boxes  and  books  to  find  what  1  could  inside. 
But  1  was  not  exactly  alone.  I  was  surrounded  by 
other  times  and  other  people  and  held  in  the 
dust-flecked  light  of  Squabetty's  windows,  and  1 
knew  too,  that  all  of  my  family  was  close  by,  that  if 
I  looked  out  the  window,  1  could  see  them, 
manning  honiemade  bases  on  a  hoinemade 
Softball  field. 

When  1  ran  out  to  them,  they  must  have 
been  surprised.  They  must  have  laughed  to  see 
me  tumble  down  the  porch  steps  and  rush 
headlong  toward  them.  Maybe  the  teenagers  even 
set  down  their  mitts  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  inning  change.  But  I  remember  how  everyone 
straightened  from  what  they  were  doing,  the 
batter  on  deck,  the  fielders  with  their  hands  on 
their  knees,  mumbling  incantations  to  the  pitcher. 
1  was  proud  of  my  new-found  independence,  and 
1  thought  that  I  had  come  to  them  changed, 
understanding  more,  knowing  myself  a  little  more. 
My  mother,  my  father,  my  brother,  the  outfielders 
and  basemen,  must  have  stopped  and  smiled  at 
the  sight  of  me  approaching,  red-faced,  breathless, 
and  elated. 

1  have  gone  back  to  Squabetty  since  then.  I 
felt  the  anxiety  you  might  expect  about  returning 
to  a  place  that  had  meant  so  much  to  me  as  a  child. 
A  place  that  1  had  confused  with  a  dream.  1 
worried  that  it  had  shrunk  in  the  peculiar  way  that 
buildings  do  when  they  are  remembered  with 
childsight.  1  drove  up  with  my  friend  Pamela.  Her 


older  brother  was  engaged  to  Gigi  McLane,  a 
former  teenager,  and  they  were  living  at  Squabetty. 

The  road  there  was  similar  to  what  1  had 
remembered,  except  that  now  1  framed  the 
landscape  like  a  postcard.  Whenever  a  valley  was 
revealed  in  a  break  of  trees,  we  would  marvel  at 
how  quaint  it  seemed  below,  the  white  churches 
that  marked  old  town  centers,  and  we'd  stop  the 
car  to  take  a  photograph.  1  had  become  a  tourist 
at  some  point  in  my  growing  up,  with  a  tourist's 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  of  what  is  worth 
knowing  and  worth  seeing,  what  vista  is  the  most 
picturesque. 

The  dirt  drive  that  lead  from  the  highway 
to  the  house  seemed  the  same:  a  mile  through  thick 
pine  trees  that  let  in  very  little  sunlight.  Pam  told 
me  that  her  brother  snowshoed  that  mile  every 
morning  in  the  winter,  because  it  was  too 
treacherous  for  the  car  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
it  parked  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road. 

The  house,  oddly  enough,  was  also  very 
close  to  how  1  remembered  it.  Maybe  the  barn  was 
closer  and  smaller  than  1  thought  and  there  was  a 
flagpole  in  the  center  of  the  lawn  that  1  couldn't 
recall.  Pam  and  1  stayed  in  the  bedroom  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  house.  I  couldn't  find  the  tiny 
room  that  I  had  stayed  in  as  a  child;  perhaps  it  had 
been  renovated,  or  altered  by  my  imagination. 

We  spent  the  weekend  the  way  people  who 
live  in  old  houses  do:  in  a  constant  attempt  to  make 
repairs,  caulk  and  paint,  clear  shrub  anci  weeds 
that  have  taken  over  paths  and  flower  beds.  We 
helped  Pam's  brother  stack  wood.  We  sanded  and 
painted  a  picnic  bench  out  in  the  barn.  Once,  we 
tried  a  game  of  tennis  on  the  red  clay  court  that 
had  managed  to  maintain  a  level  of  disrepair  over 
the  years  and  had  not  gotten  worse. 

The  house  had  many  lovelv  surprises:  a 
blackboard  out  on  the  porch  announced  in 
scribbled  chalk  writing,  Spring  arrived  early  this  year, 
and  rows  of  tomatoes,  in  various  stages  of  ripen- 
ing, yellow  and  green  and  pink-orange,  decorated 
the  kitchen  winciow  sills.  There  were  man\^  times 
over  the  weekenci  that  1  wanted  to  beg  off  from 
some  chore  or  game  to  be  bv  mvself.  1  wanted  a 
quiet  hour  to  reaquaint  mvself  with  the  slants  and 
buckles  and  recesses  of  the  house.  1  wanted  some 
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time  alone,  because  I  could  feel  that  the  house  still 
had  an  effect  on  me,  still  summoned  my  senses 
with  an  immediacy  not  unlike  touch,  a  direct 
telling,  a  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

When  we  speak  of  memory,  we  often  use 
an  architectural  metaphor:  we  say,  a  storehouse  of 
memories,  an  attic  of  memories.  This  is  the 
architecture  of  the  imagination:  tucked  under  old 
chenille  in  the  downstairs  bedroom  at  Squabetty, 
with  the  bedposts  rising  above  me  like  turrets,  with 
Pam  asleep  in  the  bed  next  to  mine,  I  close  my  eyes 
and  let  myself  wander  through  this  cranky, 
crooked,  haunted  farmhouse  that  is  more  complex, 
and  more  intricately  detailed,  than  I  will  ever  fully 
know. 
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Kathleen  Ward:  charcoal  on  paper 
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The  Death  of  the  Ball  Turret  Gunner 
By  Randall  Jarrell 

From  my  mother's  sleep  I  fell  into  the  State, 

And  1  hunched  in  its  belly  till  my  wet  fur  froze. 

Six  miles  from  earth,  loosed  from  its  dream  of  life, 

I  woke  to  black  flak  and  the  nightmare  fighters. 

When  1  died  they  washed  me  out  of  the  turret  with  a  hose. 

Reprinted  from  Cornddi  Fall  1965 
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Holiday 

By  Eleanor  Ross  Taylor 

The  air  holds  the  drifting  sunshine  like  a  trench 

Disintegrating  with  the  rub  of  rains; 

The  water,  grown  a  red  folding,  disdains 

Bottoms  and  sides,  rides  somnanibulently 

In  erect  fullness,  sucking  a  green  switch 

Of  willow  down.  At  our  feet,  black  grass  veins 

The  forever  mud,  and  the  light  remains 

Of  the  wind-broken  raincloud  nimbly  blow 

Out  of  reach  above.  And  the  monuments. 

Established  to  outwear  the  elements. 

May  crumble  remembering  Shakespeare, 

But  nobody  will  find  our  kisses  there. 

And  as  for  our  neighbors'  curious  grandchildren  — \ 

The  less  they  know  of  them  the  better. 

Reprinted  from  Coraddi  Fall  1939,  when  Eleanor  Ross  was  an  undergraduate  at  the  Woman's  College 
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In  Memory  of  Peter  Taylor 

(1917-1994) 


...  I  find  im/self  listciiiiig  }iot  incrch/  witli  fixed  attention,  but  witli  nn/  whole  being. 
...  1  hear  him  beginning.  I  am  listening.  I  am  listening  gratefully  to  all  he  will  tell 
me  about  himself,  about  any  life  that  is  not  my  own. 

—  "The  Gift  of  the  Prodigal,"  Peter  Taylor 

Thirty  years  after  he  and  poet  Robert  Watson  designed  UNCG's  MFA 
creative  writing  program,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  novelist  and  short  story 
writer  Peter  Taylor  died  at  age  77. 

Taylor  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  his  Pulitzer,  which  he  received 
for  his  1986  novel  A  Summons  to  Memphis  and  added  to  dozens  of  other  prizes, 
among  them  the  PEN/Faulkner  Award  for  This  Old  Forest  and  Other  Stojies, 
and  the  Gold  Medal  for  the  Short  Story  Award  from  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  He  often  said  that  he  wrote  each  of  his  stories  as  if  it  were 
his  last,  and  surely  Peter  Taylor's  reputation  is  distinguished  by  the  fine  body 
of  work  he  produced  in  his  lifetime  which  includes  eight  collections  of  short 
fiction,  several  plays  and  three  novels. 

For  his  short  fiction  Peter  Taylor  is  perhaps  best  known.  He  wrote, 
precisely  and  gracefully,  of  the  character  and  context  of  his  native  upper  South. 
Born  in  Tennessee  to  a  family  of  "great  builders  and  great  storytellers," 
something  of  his  heritage  would  live  on  in  Peter  Taylor.  He  owned  and 
restored  over  thirty  houses  with  his  wife,  the  accomplished  poet  Eleanor  Ross 
Taylor,  in  the  various  university  towns  where  he  taught.  At  UNCG,  which  at 
that  time  was  still  the  Woman's  College  and  Eleanor  Taylor's  alma  mater,  Peter 
Taylor  taught  off  and  on  for  nearly  twenty  years,  helping  to  create  the  school's 
rich  literary  community.  He  lured  his  friend  and  poet  Randall  Jarrell  to  teach 
here;  also  during  Taylor's  tenure,  friends  and  writers  like  Robert  Lowell,  John 
Crowe  Ransom  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  came  and  met  with  students  at  the 
Woman's  College.  While  in  Greensboro,  Taylor  began  a  lifelong  association 
with  The  New  Yorker,  and  he  published  his  first  novel  and  short  story 
collection  during  this  time.  Before  he  left  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Taylor  helped  establish  the  MFA  writing  program;  he  and  Watson 
also  began  The  Greejisboro  Review,  with  Fred  Chappell  serving  on  the  editorial 
board. 

Peter  Taylor's  mastery  of  the  short  story,  his  compact  and  powerful 
dramas  of  men  and  wonien  and  families  in  changing  social  mores,  has 
inspired  comparisons  to  Chekhov  and  Henry  James.  Place  inhabits  Peter 
Taylor's  work  as  prominently  as  any  of  his  characters;  in  his  writings  the  South 
resonates  with  poetry  and  strength.  "This  is  all  going  to  be  gone  in  a  few 
years.  It  has  to  be  written  down  now,"  Randall  Jarrell  used  to  tell  him,  urging 
Taylor  to  write  about  the  South.  "You're  writing  not  just  for  literature  but  for 
posterity."  Peter  Taylor  must  have  listened,  and  as  both  the  storyteller  who 
wrote  classically  and  enduringly  of  the  changing  South  and  its  people,  and  as 
the  builder  who  constructed  a  fine  teaching  tradition,  we  remember  him  well. 
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Merry  Moor  Winnett:  Dapliiie,  photograpl" 
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In  Memory  of  Merry  Moor  Winnett 

(1952-1994) 

Photographic  artist  Merry  Moor  Winnett  died  October  17,  1994,  after 
a  two  year  battle  with  breast  cancer.  Ms.  Winnett  was  a  talented  and  active 
member  of  the  arts  community  in  the  Triad  area.  She  judged  Coraddi's  1991 
photography  contest,  and  also  taught  at  UNCG,  Guilford  College,  Salem 
College,  and  Davidson  Community  College.  The  Sawtooth  Center  for  Visual 
Art  named  her  1995  Winston-Salem  Artist  of  the  Year  in  recognition  of  her 
artistic  excellence,  and  for  her  history  of  dedication  to  the  arts  of  Winston- 
Salem.  Ms.  Winnett  served  as  a  teacher  and  the  coordinator  for  the 
photography  program  at  the  Sawtooth  Center  from  1982  until  her  death. 

Merry  Moor  Winnett  completed  her  formal  education  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  where  she  earned  a  BFA  with  Honors  in  Visual 
Art  in  1975.  Her  unique  style  of  presentation  resulted  from  a  background  in 
painting,  drawing,  relief  printing  and  ceramics,  and  she  applied  elements 
from  each  to  her  photographs. 

Ms.  Winnett's  mixture  of  skill,  fantasy  and  wit  created  visual 
metaphors  that  went  far  beyond  the  simple  reproduction  of  vision.  She  was 
not  above  manipulating  an  image  when  she  thought  "it  needed  something 
more."  Many  of  her  pieces  were  created  through  multiple  exposures  of 
various  negatives,  in  addition  to  toning  and  hand-tinting.  This  spirited 
combination  of  techniques  in  Ms.  Winnett's  work  echoed  the  energy  in  her 
own  personality. 

Merry  Moor  Winnett's  work  has  been  shown  in  more  than  150 
exhibitions  over  the  last  twenty  years,  eight  of  them  solo  exhibitions.  She 
won  numerous  grants,  fellowships  and  awards  for  her  work,  which  has  been 
published  in  books  and  periodicals. 
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Coraddi  History 

In  1891,  the  North  Carohna  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  was 
chartered  to  be  built  in  Greensboro,  NC.  After  the  school  became  a  college 
in  1897,  the  State  Normal  Magazine  began  publication  in  March  as  a  literary 
quarterly.  When  the  Normal  became  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
in  1919,  the  State  Normal  Magazine  became  Coraddi.  The  name  Coraddi  is  a 
combination  of  the  first  letter  of  the  three  literary  societies  that  edited  the 
State  Normal  Magazine:  Cor  for  Cornelian,  Ad  for  Adelphian,  and  Di  for 
Dikean.  This  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  name  Coraddi,  which 
has  reniained  the  same  through  two  school  name  changes.  In  1931,  the  school 
was  named  the  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
in  1963,  it  became  co-educational  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  Previous  issues  of  Coraddi  and  the  State  Normal  Magazine  can 
be  found  in  the  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Library  at  UNCG. 

The  First  Annual  Arts  Forum  at  The  Woman's  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  (now  UNCG,)  occurred  in  February  of  1944.  At  that 
time,  the  Arts  Forum  was  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Music,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Art  and  English,  by  the  Dance  Group  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  and  by  several  student  organizations:  Playlikers,  Young  Com- 
posers Club,  Quill  Club,  and  Glee  Club.  In  the  brochure  describing  the  First 
Annual  Arts  Forum,  the  following  statement  appeared:  "The  sponsors  of 
the  Arts  Forum  believe  that  the  arts  are  of  paramount  importance,  not  only 
to  individual  living,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  our  culture,  and  they  believe 
that  expression  in  its  various  forms  will  be  encouraged  by  the  Forum." 

Writers  who  came  to  UNCG  for  the  Arts  Forum  to  evaluate  student 
work  or  to  give  readings  of  their  own  work  include  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
Doris  Betts,  Robert  Frost,  Rannery  O'Connor,  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Eudora 
Welty,  Caroline  Gordon,  Robert  Lowell,  Randall  Jarrell,  Ford  Madox  Ford, 
John  Crowe  Ranson,  and  X.J.  Kennedy 

Student  work  by  now  famous  writers  James  Dickey,  Audre  Lorde, 
and  Edgar  Bowers,  among  many  others,  was  published  in  the  Arts  Forum 
issues  of  Coraddi. 
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About  the  Judges 


Elizabeth  Chiseri-Strater  is  in  her  second  year  at  UNCG  in  the 
EngUsh  Department  where  she  teaches  nonfiction  writing  and  composition 
courses  and  serves  as  director  of  EngUsh  Education.  She  has  written  a 
field-based  study  of  writing  across  the  curriculum.  Academic  Literacies  and 
articles  on  collaboration,  portfolio  assessment,  and  pedagogy  for  non- 
mainstream  communities.  Her  most  current  project  is  a  book  about 
conducting  ethnography  calleci  Ficldzoorking.  She  lives  in  the  Lake  Daniel 
area  of  Greensboro  with  her  husband,  her  younger  daughter,  Alisha,  who 
attends  Grimsley  High  School,  and  Yarmouth,  a  Maine  coon  cat.  Her 
interests  include  opera,  film,  and  poker. 


Michael  Parker  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  MFA  writing  program  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
has  received  several  awards  for  his  fiction,  including  the  Henry  Hoyns 
fellowship  in  fiction  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  1994  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Award,  and  the  Transatlantic  Revieiv  Award.  His  fiction  and 
nonfiction  have  been  published  in  journals  including  the  Georgia  Revieiv.  His 
novel  Hello  Down  There  was  named  a  1993  Notable  Book  of  the  Year  by  The 
Nezo  York  Times,  and  was  a  finalist  for  the  PEN /Hemingway  Award.  A 
collection  of  stories  and  novellas.  The  Geographical  Cure,  was  published  in 
1994  by  Scribner's  and  will  be  issued  in  paperback  in  1995  by  Penguin.  He 
has  taught  fiction  writing  at  Lynchburg  College,  College  of  the  Albemarle, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  and  is  currently  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
English  Department  at  UNCG. 
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Arts  Calendar 


Literature 


MFA  Readings  8:30pm  St.  Mary's  House 

David  Blair  and  Darrin  Griggs      February  10 

April  Heck  and  Kelly  Link     March  24 

Ethan  Hauser,  Jennifer  Manning  and  Margaret  Muirhead     April  7 

Aina  Gerner-Mathisen  and  Keith  Walsh     April  28 


Faculty  Center  Readings  8:00pm 

Christopher  Tilghman     December  1 
Jorie  Graham      February  14 
Marie  Howe      February  23 
Frederick  Busch     March  16 
Doris  Betts     April  20 

Art 

Falk  Visiting  Artist  Exhibition:  Ursula  von  Rydingsvard       November  6-January  1 

Lucian  Freud:  Prints  November  6- January  8 

Art  on  Paper:  November  13-January  8 

The  Grid:  Selections  from  the  Weatherspoon  Collection     November  27-February  12 
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